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legislation. 14 The extent to which the amendment has increased 
liability is not yet certain, but the two decisions here considered 
would lead one to believe that several employments will be seri- 
ously affected, as for instance, nursing and teaching, and that all 
employments will be affected to some degree. C. M. 



Book Reviews 

Crime and Criminals. By C. A. Mercier. Henry Holt & 
Co., New York City, 1919. pp. xvii, 290. 

The subject of criminology is a comprehensive one, involving 
as it does all phases of abnormal human behavior. To Mercier 
belongs great credit for his contributions to forensic psychiatry. 
Today we certainly are entering upon a little explored field of 
psychology — human behavior. Mercier early recognized that the 
study of conduct would lead us ultimately to a clearer under- 
standing of the causes of crime. His book, Conduct and Its 
Disorders, published in 1911, stands alone as the first study in 
existence on the subject of conduct in general. Mercier calls his 
study of conduct "praxiology" or the science of conduct, to dis- 
tinguish it from psychology, the science of mind. In this country 
we are wont to call the study of conduct behavior psychology, 
and within the past two or three years considerable literature has 
sprung up regarding this most important subject. We must 
admit, however, that Mercier was the pioneer in the subject. The 
book at hand is of great value to those who are interested in 
criminology. The first chapter deals with the factors of crime 
which are described as internal and external. Much of this chap- 
ter contains extracts from Mercier's book on Conduct and Its 
Disorders. 

The logical conception of the author is exemplified in the fol- 
lowing quotations from chapter 1 of the book: 

"Crime, in common with all other varieties of conduct, con- 
sists of acts in pursuit of ends, and in common with other modes 
of conduct may be contemplated with respect to the action, or 
with respect to the end or purpose. All action, criminal as well 
as harmless, presents certain complementary pairs of qualities, 
ranging in degree from the maximum to the minimum of each 
quality, which is the same thing as from the minimum to the 
maximum of the complementary quality. Thus, all action is in 
some degree spontaneous or elicited by circumstances, scanty or 



14 See tabular summary of provisions of health insurance acts, "Com- 
pulsory Health Insurance," Bulletin of University Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of California, New Series, Vol. II, No. 16. 

For discussion of various social aspects of workmen's compensation and 
health insurance legislation, see Proceedings of the Conference on Social 
Insurance, Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Whole 
Number 212, Workmen's Insurance and Compensation Series No. 10. 
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abundant, instinctive or reasoned, self-indulgent or self-restrained, 
impulsive or deliberate, voluntary or involuntary, novel, habitual 
or automatic, original or imitative, crude or elaborate, skilful or 
unskilful, play or work. 

"The key to the understanding of criminal action is the rec- 
ognition that it is the resultant of two complementary factors, 
which enter in varying proportions into its composition. These 
are the internal factor, the one inherent in the constitution of the 
criminal, the other imposed upon him by his circumstances. Every 
criminal act of man, in common with every other act of man and 
with every act of every animal, and not only of every animal but 
of every plant, is the product of these two factors, the internal 
or inherent and the external or imposed. Each factor enters in 
some degree into the composition of every act, but the propor- 
tions in which they enter into different acts are extremely various. 
An act may be due almost wholly to the internal factor, with a 
minimum of action of the external, or, vice versa, may be almost 
wholly due to the external factor, with a minimum of influence 
from the internal; but in some degree both enter into the com- 
position of every act, and the more of the one factor that is 
present the less of the other is 'needed. The gross blunders that 
have been made in the estimation of the criminal and of criminal 
action have been almost wholly due to the want of a proper appre- 
ciation of the existence, nature, and combined action of these two 
factors." 

The above will give one an idea of the premise from which 
this author approaches his subject. In an interesting and clear 
style is presented the author's conception of the kinds of crime; 
the kinds of criminals, and a brief discussion on prevention, 
detection, and punishment of crime, including views on punish- 
ment; involving, in turn, expressions on retaliation, deterrence, 
and reform. 

The Atcherley system for the identification of criminals is dis- 
cussed and an interesting sidelight is thrown on its final develop- 
ment by General Atcherley after he became acquainted with the 
classification of crimes evolved by Mercier. This system has 
recently been revised by August Vollmer, chief of police of 
Berkeley, California, to meet the needs in this country. The 
users of the Atcherley system predict that no identification bureau 
"will be completely equipped that has not installed this system." 
On pages 259 and 264 of this volume Mercier explains this system 
and how his previous publications stimulated General Atcherley 
to complete his system. 

Since the publication of this book Mercier has died. The 
legal as well as the medical profession has lost one of its most 
brilliant research workers. His contributions to forensic psychiatry 
will live, and his, perhaps, greatest work, the volume under dis- 
cussion (Crime and Criminals), will undoubtedly stimulate others 
in this field to greater endeavors. Jau Don Ball. 



